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A HOME-LIKE HOUSE. 




T is a piece of good luck 
to open the door upon 
a house where taste 
and natural gifts have 
wrought the work of 
luxury in skilful color 
and refined suggestive-^ 
ness. A home where 
dado and cornice, man- 
tel and hearth, bear 
traces of the hand of 
its owner, where the 
fine trifles of corner, 
table and bracket have 
been worked out with 
equal ardor and patience, must have a captivating 
charm which was wanting in the unlawful splendors 
of Beckford's Abbey. If I tell of such a house, 
which has from all who frequent it the reputation 
of being particularly 
pleasant, the details 
are not less drawn 
from reality if the 
name of the owner is 
withheld. A decora- 
tive artist of esteem 
wherever known in 
this country and in 
England, his leisure! 
for half a dozen years 
has been spent in car- 
rying out his fancies 
for furnishing his 
home, to which a 
friendly landlord has 
given full consent. He 
says the house itself 
is not to his mind, but 
as a rented cottage 
well planned but un- 
pretending it is all 
the more selected for, 
its suggestions in aid 
of those who have 
homes to make under 
similar restrictions. 

Montrose, the sub- 
urb where it lies, one 
of the farthest of the 
Orange stations, is a 
privileged place, un- 
der the control of gen- 
tlemen landowners, 
who have in its char- 
ter forbidden factory 
or shop of any kind 
within its limits, the 
large florist who sup- 
plies the village with 
flowers being the 
nearest approach to 
business of any sort 
allowed in its leafy 
and romantic streets. 
It lies just in the 
shadow of the slope 
which keeps the name 
of Orange Mountain 
from the primitive 
Jersey folk, to whom 
everything is compar- 
ative, and the blue impassive wall which bars the west- 
ern view and ordains sunset at five o'clock has much 
of the mysteryand impressiveness which suits the name. 
A mountain and young woods, a valley, stream, and 
coppice, are good things to furnish with, to fill a bay- 
window and look between your lace draperies : and 
half Montrose on the hillside has these. The house 



we are to visit is one of a neighborly row, where I 
suspect a good deal of graceful housekeeping, inti- 
mate visiting, and decorative crewel work goes on in 
abundant leisure. You remember what a choice af- 
fair the Montrose Loan Exhibition was, what choice 
relics it brought forth, and what treasures of taste in 
arrangement, of which last the townspeople are quite 
properly proud, as compared with the larger exhibi- 
tion in New York. 

Observe what a cheerful air the square hall has in 
virtue of its wide single door, large window, and light 
furnishing. It has none of the conventional gloom 
of an entrance where one waits on probation in com- 
pany with a rigid chair and hat-rack while his card is 
sent in. The stairs are out of sight round an angle, 
and the effect of the light fresh entry with its warm 
gray walls and gray-brown rug with maroon border, 
its ecru lace curtains falling under a heading of lace 
lined with straw color, is that of a small parlor, a true 
parleying place, for meeting and chat and laughter. 
Instead of dividing the concerns of the house, it 




ANTIQUE CARVED MIRROR. (SEE .OPPOSITE PAGE.) 

throws it into one, and makes a suit of four charming 
rooms, dining-room, library, sitting and reception 
room, all furnished in equality of style, with doors 
wide open, as suits a friendly open-hearted house. I 
think much of the spirit of this friendly interior was 
owing to its wide doorways and windows. The high 
narrow portals of society which open a leaf to you 



grudgingly, the stingy country doors which the buildei 
studies to pare an inch from, are unbecoming a home 
where aU is generous and confiding. Nothing is 
gained by having doors or windows narrow in pro- 
portion to their height ; they should look ample, as 
well as be so. 

Fronting the street is the little salon, which with 
its large bay-window looking to the east, lightly 
screened with English ivy, all its light serious color- 
ing warmed and harmonized by the Morris hangings, 
of that pinkish red which sheds such a mellow bloom 
against the light, is dining and morning room in one. 
Its soft stone-gray walls, and dado in small tiled pat- 
tern, its German and French photographs, buff-tiled 
window boxes, and peachy-hued curtains, convey a 
lighter, more refined air than usually is thought prop- 
er for the most sociable room in the house, where 
well-bred people are sure to meet twice or thrice a 
day if nowhere else. I don't see why a room in 
which we eat should suggest nothing but eating, with 
its carvings of game and salmon and trout paintings, 

which might appro- 
priately be supple- 
mented by diagrams 
from the cookery- 
book. Things alike 
are not always related 
to each other. The 
wall paper alone is 
enough to make a 
room handsome, with 
its gray, umber and 
gold, and crown-like 
bordering, and while 
one looks, the mis- 
tress of the house says 
with a laugh, " We 
have nothing grand 
at all. My husband 
papered this with his 
own hands, and I 
don't think it cost us 
$10 in all." And no 
French paper-hanger 
would have done it 
with such perfection. 
Across, at right an- 
gles, are the drawing- 
rooms, in cooler tones 
than the light hall, 
one of Bumstead's 
papers on the wall, of 
those fine tints found 
in some stone colors 
or the tender bark 
of young trees, the ar- 
row leaf pattern, quiet 
enough to furnish a 
perfect ground for 
pictures, yet most 
pleasing in its sha- 
dowy pencillings to 
the eye which idly 
rests on it. The mo- 
saic dado is finished 
by a convex mould- 
ing of ebony and gold, 
both dado and bor- 
der being much lower 
than the fashion 
which furnished a 
drawing-room with a 
base not out of place 
for a temple of M inerva. The advice of William Mor- 
ris, the poet-designer, who was personally consulted 
on the point, is to make low dados and avoid heavy 
bands about the ceiling, principles which he carries 
out in all his own work. 

"I think I have the dado a few shades too dark 
for the wall," the owner says. " When I build my 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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own house I shall not have such a decided con- 
trast." 

A little thing to speak of, yet it is one of many 
which show that the subtleties of art are growing 
upon appreciation. Not half a dozen years since peo^- 
ple were raving over their fashion for color and talked 
of having " the love of a savage for bright color," with 
a notion it Was the sign of true artistic grace in their 
souls. Some eyes have had enough of scarlet and 
yellow, which nature always swathes with blue and 
dun mists in the season of them, and can find the 
beauties of low color, and the soft shadings left by air, 
damp, and fire on stones and the bark of trees and 
dying leaves. A little more, or less, and this draw- 
ing-room would repeat the shadings of a wood in late 
autumn. The gray sagittaria leaves on the wall, with 
shadows of Indian red and darker gray, the tones of 
blackening bark and lichen-rust in the figures of the 
base, a gilding light as willow stems in the cornice, 
the carpet in some woody pattern of gray and brown 
leaves with dull red berries, old English walnut-wood 
furniture in gray cloth, with touches of charming 
v color from the porcelains and ornaments, the very 
child's book on the table lending its acceptable trifle 
of gayety and home suggestion. For there is unmis- 
takable evidence of these rooms being lived in, and 
owning the final charm any man can put to his house, 
that; of careful usage. I lean in the easy chair, feel- 
ing rather than seeing the pleasant touches which 
leave the pleased impression, as good for a tired soul 
as getting one's own way sometimes is. The long 
outlines of the figures in the German engravings, the 
low curves of the gaselier in gold bronze, with nothing 
particular about it except that it is very simple and 
• just right, which simple things are not always, the 
pink French porcelains on the mantel hung with 
wine-red velvet and macrame fringes in flax-gray that 
suit the tones of the paper, the slant carved rack full 
of heavy books on theories of color, tools for the 
workshop, not dilettante reading, are pleasingly gath- 
ered in the best corner of this study-parlor, its re- 
cessed window, draped with ecru lace and the peachy 
Morris curtains, such a window as Mr. Hennessy loved 
in his earlier pictures, looking out on just such young 
trees and half twilight as this. And as I regret again 
the romance lost to American art with that painter, 
in comes the blonde mistress, who lights the rooms 
with her bright hair and complexion, and is the key- 
note to their harmony. The bust of Clytie is de- 
posed, the quaint little black mahogany pillar table 
pushed out, and the tray of picturesque china placed 
for impromptu tea. Tea from a blue and 
white china teapot with wicker handle, with 
quaint cups and plates to match, sugar and 
cream in lucid black and gold porcelain, 
even the bread and grapes assisting the 
picture on the polished table, has a flavor 
unknown to the common ceremonial; but 
English tea with a vase of old Wedgewood 
on the corner of the table, and ivory-fleshed 
Staffordshire whose butterflies have just 
alighted on the meadow stems, while a well- 
informed woman talks china marks and 
Danish carvings by one's side, has an aroma 
not to be had for any eighteen shillings a 
pound, not if you are friends with the Rus- 
sian Minister himself. I freely own to hold- 
ing modern faience and royal Sevres in light 
repute, and Capo di Monte as only fit to go 
with debased Italian taste in sculpture, and 
would leave a whole exhibition of them to 
look at one piece of veritable old Wedge- 
wood like this, proved and undoubted as its 
mistress tells. The Wedgewood family was 
dining at the house of her husband's father 
in England, when he, then an amateur pho- 
tographer, proposed to take the pictures of 
the guests. One of them died shortly after, 
leaving the family in special grief because 
they had no late likeness of him, when the 
young friend finished the picture taken the 
day of the dinner and sent it to them. Such a service 
was acknowledged by the gift of one of the original 
classic pieces, of Flaxman's design, an urn-shaped 
vase, over a foot high, of the delicate lavender ground, 
as gem-like a tint as turquoise, or beryl, which modern 
Wedgewood hardly tries to copy, with its procession 
of lawn-draped figures whose robes reveal the sym- 
metry of shape beneath, as if it were thinnest Cyprus 



and not clay in -which the inspired potter worked. 
The pure engraving of each outline, the expression 
like that of Greek gems, are what impatient, boastful 
modern art cannot catch. The ornaments of a house 
tell its refinement, and in this one nothing is mean- 
ingless or inharmonious. Its curios are such trifles 
as the Japanese picture leaves, the skeleton leaf of the 




WINDOW-BUND EMBROIDERY. 

plane tree enamelled with brilliant birds and flies, 
outdoing all skeletonizing by our lady amateurs, 
priceless china and fine pieces of bric-a-brac made by 
the owner himself. The hostess shows with pride 
the writing-desk of polished walnut, with deep-pierced 
mountings in fine brass, exquisitely finished and fitted, 
lined with blue velvet, made by her husband for her 
birthday present. The bracket is his work, the tiles 



DETAIL OF WINDOW-BLIND, 



The sight of such a house is enough to make ali 
dawdlers who have been satisfied with reading and 
chattering art uneasy till they have learned to use their 
hands to purpose as well as their tongues, and they 
have something to show as well as to say. So I think 
as I pull my grapes to pieces, and the hostess tells of 
a treasure-trove in Montrose, nothing less than a set 
of ancient Danish furnishings, heirlooms of the fam- 
ily which brought them over, now broken up, whose 
survivor wishes to dispose of them before going back 
to her native country. Think of it ! old carved oak 
cabinets, and a trousseau chest, and drawing-room 
chairs, in the beautiful work peculiar to northern Eu- 
rope, of which precious little gets a chance to come 
to this c ountry. I have said enough to break the rest 
of artistic souls, from Tremont Street to San Fran- 
cisco, with fevers of desire. I do suppose, when we 
all have cleverness to take the fitting of our houses 
more into our own hands, instead of paying sums to 
indifferent paper-hangers and upholsterers, we may 
come to have prettier homes, and a trifle to invest in 
heirlooms for other generations to admire. If we 
cannot have the heirlooms, at least let us have homes 
worthier the name. Shirley Dare. 



his own. Her hands made and hung the heavy dra- 
peries of damascene and wove the laces for the mantels, 
and the embroidered cushions — buttercups on a gray 
ground mounted on dark olive cloth — are her leisure 
work, done with five minutes' showing of the stitch 
from a pupil of the Decorative Society— no sketchy, 
uneven work, but fine close filling, as firmly outlined 
as if with paint and pencil. 



ANTIQUE CARVED MIRROR. 



The work upon this mirror shows us the perfection 
of the Etrusco-Hellenic art of carving. It is in the 
possession of Professor Gerhard, of Berlin. Accord- 
ing to the inscriptions it represents Semele bending 
forward with maternal love to the youthful Bacchus, 
to receive his graceful kisses and embraces. Next to 
them stands Apollo as the Pythian god, with the 
laurel wreath in his right, and behind him sits a 
satyr boy who plays upon a double pipe. For purity 
of form and gracefulness of composition, this splendid' 
work stands on a level with the finest productions of 
Hellenic art. 

WINDOW-BLIND EMBROIDERY. 




Embroidery is now very successfully applied to 
window-blinds. Our model is ecru canvas cloth. 
The detail of the design with which it is embellished 
is given in the engraving below it. It is carried 
out in violet, green, and pale blue wools ; but the col- 
ors should be selected with regard to the furniture of 
the room. The model is lined with dark green silk. 
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The peacock makes its appearance in em- 
broidery from the very earliest times as a favorite sub- 
ject for what Cowper called " the threaded steel." Its 
use for the decoration of ecclesiastical garments was 
continual, both in mediaeval and ancient times. One 
of the robes of Pope Paschal was indebted to the em- 
broiderer for its radiant hues; it was of "an amber 
color, with peacocks." Pope Leo IV. 'had a church- 
hanging worked with a needle, having on it the design 
of a man seated on a peacock. Pope Stephen V. had 
four magnificent hangings for the altar, the centre one 
being wrought entirely with peacocks. According to 
ancient custom, the angels' wings in embroideries were 
formed of peacocks' feathers. 



There is a great improvement in recent 
designs of bird-cages, and as these articles often consti- 
tute a striking feature of an apartment, it comes none 
too soon. The Osborn Manufacturing Company par- 
ticularly show originality in this direction. 



The demand among amateur china paint- 
ers for colored designs has been supplied by Messrs. 
Marsching & Co., who have a large variety, and on the 
back of each is given a list of the colors needed for the 
work. 



By far the finest decorative work on linen 
with indelible ink that we have seen is that done by 
F. A. Whiting, of Dunellen, N. J. It is admirable in 

neatness of execution, and the designs are original and artistic. 

Some good specimens of etching on linen done with his ink are to 

be seen on a set of doyleys at the rooms of the New York Society 

of Decorative Art. 



One of the attractions at Company Six's table at 
the Seventh Regiment Armory Fair will be a fan of twenty sticks, 
each painted by an eminent artist. 



